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St. Albert the Great and Plurality of Forms 


JAMES A. MCWILLIAMS 


President, American Catholic Philosophical Association, 
Professor and Director of the Department of 
Philosophy, St. Louts University 


4 Peas is good reason to hope that well-deserved and 
widespread appreciation of Albertus Magnus will be 
a lasting result of his being canonized and declared a Doc- 
tor of the Church. His personal sanctity and indomitable 
industry in the cause of learning should be a new inspira- 
tion to those who labor for the spread of the truth. In 
particular, theologians and exegetes will turn with renewed 
zest to his contributions to their subjects. Scientific men 
will have their attention called to his championship of 
observation and experiment during the very age when 
these instruments of knowledge were supposed to have 
been woefully neglected. Philosophers will scan again his 
valuable commentaries which played so important a part 
in establishing Aristotelian thought in the West. 

Among the philosophical doctrines which Albert taught 


there is unfortunately one which has too long kept many 
scholars in the belief that he was less a philosopher than 
a scientist. That doctrine has to do with the plurality of 
forms. On this vital point his teaching has been con- 
sidered philosophically unsound and to have contradicted 
the doctrine of his famous pupil St. Thomas. It is to this 
question that I wish to address myself in the present article. 

Our first inquiry is: Did Albertus Magnus really teach 
a plurality of forms in any given natural body? A frank 
denial stares at us from many pages of his works. He 
grants indeed that there may be many substantial forms 
in an artificial body, as also in what we call a ‘‘mixture”’ 
(Albert uses Aristotle’s example of wheat mixed with 
barley), but he stoutly maintains in repeated assertions 
that there can be only one form in any true compound. 
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Thus, when speaking of the form of compounds, he says: 
“This form is simple in its entity, though it has in it 
the powers of the elements. . . . No one being has plural 


forms. .. . There is but one form in one and the same 
being.”” (De Coelo et Mundo, L. iii, T. 2, c. 8.) Who 
could demand more explicit texts than these? And they 


can be readily multiplied from other portions of his writ- 
ings. Furthermore, in the Isagoge in Libros de Gener- 
atione et Corruptione (I, 4), a work probably compiled 
by Albert von Orlamunde but regarded as a compendium 
of the teaching of Alfred the Great, we read: ‘Every 
form considered in itself is simple. Besides it consists of 
the ‘invariable essence’; because if it were variable it would 
take on another form over itself, and thus it were a sub- 
ject and not a form. .. . Immediately resident in matter 
is substantial form.’’ All this is the very contrary of the 
doctrine of plurality of forms. I grant that these texts 
have direct reference to compounds, but it is precisely in 
compounds that a plurality of forms has been advocated. 
And it is precisely in compounds that Albert denies a 
plurality of forms. 


On the other hand he does, in several places, explicitly 
speak of ‘‘two forms’”’ in a single substance. But, strange 
to say, the instance which he gives of the ‘“‘dual form” 
is the very one in which all parties must admit that there 
cannot really be more than one substantial form. The 
case is that of the elements. He says, for example: ‘‘Ele- 
mentorum formae duplices sunt’. (De C. et M., iii, T. 2, 
c. 1.) It is to be noted that neither here nor elsewhere 
are these “‘double forms’’ of the elements termed ‘‘sub- 
stantial’. It is in fact impossible to grant that a substance 
is truly an element, as opposed to a compound, and yet 
maintain that it may have more than one substantial 
form. Admittedly Albertus was mistaken about which 
substances are elements, but he was not mistaken about 
what a substance must be in order to be an element. He 
states (ibid.) that an element must be strictly homo- 
geneous; however much it may be broken up into smaller 
quantities, the particles will still retain the same properties, 
the same “‘quality’’ as the total had. Such homogeneity 
is essential to an element. Another essential of an element 
is that it have a bent for combination: ‘‘Elementum 
nominat viam ad aliud’’, (c. 1) ‘‘cum elementum diffin- 
iatur ad compositionem’’. (c. 8) Here we have the two 
requisites for an element as such: (I) it must be able 
to maintain its own identity even when subjected to mi- 
nute division, and (II) it must be able to surrender its 
independence through its penchant for combining. (This, 
too, reveals a double intrinsic finality. Other natural 
bodies have, equally with the elements, an intrinsic final- 
ity to preserve their own identity, as also an aptitude for 
being made use of by other beings. In bodies other than 
elements this second finality is extrinsic; in elements it is 
as intrinsic as the first. Surely this were reason enough 
for saying that an element has a double entelechy, a dou- 
ble “‘form’’.) Nevertheless, in keeping with the first 
requisite, viz., true homogeneity, it is impossible for an 
element to have, strictly speaking, two substantial forms. 
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And in connection with the second requisite which inclines 
the element to sacrifice its independence, there is this ex- 
perimental fact that the element does not so far sacrifice its 
properties as to be unable to recover them in the dissolu- 
tion of the compound. And there is the further fact that 
in every compound certain traces of the elementary prop- 
erties remain. The element must therefore somehow per- 
sist in the compound; ‘‘elementum est in composito’’. 
(ibid. c. 1) Composition is, as a consequence, quite dif- 
ferent from transmutation. In the latter case one element 
simply succeeded the other. In compounds the elements 
enter into a mysterious partnership. Not only can it be 
said that ‘“The elements are the first in composition and 
the last in dissolution’, (ibid.) and therefore begin and 
end as many, but even the very compound in spite of its 
evident natural unity displays a kind of elemental multi- 
plicity. This is the problem of the compounds. Let us 
see how Albertus attacks it: 


“The forms of the elements,’’ he says, “‘are twofold, 
namely, primary and secondary. The primary are those by 
which the element’s substance is homogeneous (sine contra- 
riete); the secondary are those by which its activity also is 
(that) of an element. As for the primary forms, they, in 
my judgment, remain in the compound. Otherwise the com- 
pound would not be resolvable back into the elements. . . 
Regarding the secondary forms, that is to say the secondary 
character, it does not remain in actuality, but in potency, not 
indeed that of privation, but as exertion is potentially in 
relaxation. Thus the statement that an element is in the 
compound is ambiguous as to whether it is there actually or 
potentially. After a fashion it is there both ways.’ (De 
Coelo et Mundo, L. iii, T. 2, c. 1.) 


Again we read: ‘‘As regards the primary character, their 
substances are indeed intermingled, and each to a degree suc- 
cumbs to the other, and to a degree remains in a fused and 
not an isolated state.’ (ibid., c. 8.) 


In De Generatione et Corruptione (L. i, T. 6, c. 5) the 
same doctrine is repeated. The chapter is unfortunately 
marred by typographical errors. In particular, the first 
“Primum’”’ should read ‘“‘Secundum’’. This printing mis- 
take has led some commentators to charge Albertus with 
inconsistency. It will be best to quote the passage in the 
original: 


“Primum autem esse dupliciter dicitur, liberum et integrum, 
ut ita dicam; et ligatum et partitum. Liberum autem et 
integrum voco quando ignis vel aliud elementum accipitur 
per se, sicut sunt elementa in suis spheris et locis naturalibus. 
Ligatum autem voco quando est ab alio alteratum, et aliud 
alterans, et divisum in ipsum, et e converso.”” (Cf. also 
De Vegetalibus, L. v, T. 2, ¢. 1.) 


The only consistent interpretation which the above cita- 
tions seem to bear is that their author is considering an 
element under the two aspects of quantity and activity. 
The “twofold form’ has to do with these two attributes. 
Let us first examine what he says about the primary 
“form’’. When he speaks of the elements mingling their 
“substances’’, he is speaking of them quantitatively. I 
do not mean that he is excluding quality, or referring 
merely to prime matter. But since the first requisite of 


Continued on page 39 
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A Medieval Scientist 


ELIGION and Science—the words are usually in cap- 
ital letters and contra-posed as though antagonists 
in a perennial tournament. It has been customary to 
accept a natural opposition between religion and science. 
But men of to-day cannot long cling to this out-worn 
habit of mind. The old way of thinking must yield to 
another, more truthful, more rational way. For, if re- 
ligion is subversive of progressive work in science, then 
men like Father Wasmann, Abbot Mendel and Pasteur 
must somehow drop out of existence, either as persons or 
memories. Yet they are in the annals of science to stay; 
for the scientific world itself has grasped the importance 
of their work and regards them as beacons of truth. 


In dedicating this issue to one of the early schoolmen, 
a rather unusual occasion presents itself for approaching 
this subject from a new angle. Saint Albert the Great, 
of the Order of Preachers, founder of the Dominican tra- 
dition in philosophy and theology, worked and studied 
during the Middle Ages. All will admit that the Middle 
Ages were ages of faith, the day of great philosophers and 
theologians. But at the same time many will scoff at the 
idea of their being of any importance to the history of 
science. It was, and in some quarters still is, a popular 
idea that the men of those days had neither the inclina- 
tion nor the genius to probe into the secrets of nature. 
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Contrary to this general opinion, in the midst of his 
thirteenth-century philosophy and theology Saint Albert 
was laying the foundations of science as we know it to-day. 
He attacked the huge task of describing the whole of 
nature, and of explaining it by means of purely natural 
causes. He ranged over the whole of general science, 
always seeking ‘‘the why’’ of what he saw. He had no 
modern equipment, no highly developed technique; yet 
he makes us wonder at the ingenuity of his theories. 


We must not think that he was alone in his attempt 
to found a strictly experimental and observational system 
of knowledge; but he was pioneering. His attitude was 
that of a man of science. His intuitive genius, insatiable 
curiosity, and steadfastness of purpose are characteristic of 
the scientific mind of to-day at its best. 


Sad it is that few who read science nowadays will 
stop to scan the pages of his work. Few therefore appre- 
ciate the importance of his scientific studies. That im- 
portance may be said to lie chiefly in the accuracy and 
clearness with which he has distinguished the subject 
matter and method of the natural sciences, and the strict- 
ness with which he has held himself to their peculiar pur- 
pose as differentiated from the subject matter, methods, 
and purpose of early medieval philosophy. 


Previous to the time of St. Albert the Great, philo- 
sophical knowledge was almost purely deductive. Men 
were satisfied with a knowledge of the ultimate causes of 
things. St. Albert said that unless one also knew the 
proximate causes, one’s knowledge was incomplete. But 
it was no easy task that he set himself: the development 
of a new subsidiary system of knowledge. We are in- 
clined to under-value the endeavours of the man who 
tried to supplement metaphysics with physics. Science 
to-day is popular and esteemed; but metaphysics, outside 
the scholastic world, is commonly held in ridicule. In 
those days the situation was reversed. Then religious 
scientists were almost as scarce as worldly metaphysicians 
are to-day. Hence we find him repeating again and again 
the necessity of resorting to observation and experiment. 
For example, in one instance we find him writing the 
following: 

“To know the generic nature of things is to know them 
only in potency in so far as such knowledge is not propor- 
tioned to the individual natures of animals and their indi- 
vidual characteristics. Therefore it is manifest that we must 
build up a system which considers the properties of the indi- 
vidual animal.” 


The exceptional advance of science during the last few 
decades has almost obliterated the beginnings of science. 
We are impatient with the meager progress made in the 
early days; almost unconsciously we put the causes in 
religion. But why blame religion? The very roots of 
science are found in the monasteries of the Middle Ages. 
Its first signs of life were encouraged and fostered by the 
religious of the time. And among them all Saint Albert 
the Great looms up as one who furthered the cause of 
science with the greatest care and persistence. 
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The Catholic Philosophers’ Convention 


WILLIAM P. WALSH 


St. Louis University 


N the 29th and 30th of last December, the members 
of the American Catholic Philosophical Association 
assembled at Saint Louis for their seventh annual meeting. 
In view of the strained national and international rela- 
tions manifest throughout the world, the state of uncer- 
tainty engendered by the radical experiment of Soviet 
Russia, and, coming closer to home, the approaching bi- 
centenary of the birth of Washington, it was decided to 
devote this year’s sessions to political philosophy. Since 
the extent of the field discussed precludes anything like 
an adequate treatment, we shall content ourselves here 
with signalizing a few of the outstanding features. 


Perhaps the most striking characteristic of the conven- 
tion was its disclosure of the supreme importance of meta- 
physics as the underlying principle of scholastic political 
philosophy. In this respect Reverend Walter Farrell's 
paper on the Natural Foundations of the Political Pht- 
losophy of St. Thomas may be said to have sounded the 
keynote. It is a philosophical axiom that a man’s politi- 
cal views are determined by his ethics. Father Farrell 
gave the ultimate reasons for this thesis when he showed 
that, according to the mind of St. Thomas, both politi- 
cal and ethical thought are grounded in the philosophy 
of man’s nature. In other words, their basis is meta- 
physical. Thus the unity amid complexity of our Wel- 
tanschauung finds its source in the notion of being and 
its ultimate principles. 


This note continually recurred in most of the papers 
read, more explicitly in some than in others; most of all 
was it evident in the roundtable discussions, as will appear 
later. The obvious conclusion of Mr. John O. Riedl’s 
fine summary of Trends in Modern Political Theory was 
that evolutionary idealism and pragmatism in its several 
forms could never furnish a basic political philosophy 
precisely because they proceeded on other than metaphys- 
ical principles. The political philosophy of Suarez, as 
interpreted by Reverend Thomas F. Wallace, exhibits a 
marked preoccupation with the primal and proximate 
causes of civil society and supreme authority. Inciden- 
tally, Reverend Moorhouse F. X. Millar writing on the 
French Theory of the Institution, Suarez, and the Ameri- 
can Constitution, insisted that the basic principles of the 
American polity, which include the concept of a natural 
law, are the same as those enunciated by Suarez. If this 
be true, then Scholastic Metaphysics, or the equivalent, 
has played its part in the formation of American political 
doctrine. 


The essential validity and~soundness of a theory of 
political economy based on scholastic metaphysics was 
stirringly demonstrated from the writings of that great 


American thinker, Orestes Brownson. In his treatment 
of that philosophical expounder of the American Consti- 
tution, Reverend Joseph P. Donovan made the interesting 
point that Brownson, by an independent process of rea- 
soning, came to the same conclusions that Aquinas and 
Suarez had reached centuries before. According to the 
philosophy elaborated in the American Republic, all po- 
litical power comes from God through the natural law; 
elective majorities merely determine the instruments of 
that sovereignty. They do not originate it. 


With regard to the foundations of our American politi- 
cal society, Reverend James A. McWilliams, President- 
elect of the Association, stated that one of the objectives 
manifested by the convention as worthy of the efforts of 
American Neo-Scholastics is ‘‘the more widespread diffu- 
sion of the true concept of our government.” In his opin- 
ion the neglect of political philosophy, noticeable espe- 
cially in our legislative assemblies, is entirely at variance 
with the philosophical attitude of the framers of our 
constitution. The divorce of natural and positive law, 
an even greater evil, could be counteracted, he pointed out, 
by the spread of scholastic principles. 


Another feature that impressed the observer was the 
continual solicitude of Catholic philosophers for individ- 
ual liberty. Reverend Charles A. Hart, commenting on 
this fact, said: ‘‘The unanimity with which Catholic 
political philosophers have from age to age boldly ex- 
pressed a defense of popular rights against the encroach- 
ments of the various sovereigns convinces one that, far 
from stifling liberty, Catholic thought exemplifies free- 
dom in the best sense of the term.’’ Confirmation of this 
statement we recall in Suarez’ insistence that the commu- 
nity cannot divest itself of the right to change the subject 
of authority, should the common good demand such 
change. Mr. Herbert H. Coulson, in his paper on the 
Political Philosophy of Montesquieu, showed the French 
theorist’s debt to Fenelon, and it will be remembered that 
Fenelon was an intransigent opponent of monarchial ab- 


solutism. In other papers, notably that on Brownson, 
this same trend was manifest. 


The discussion of political philosophy was amplified 
by papers on St. Augustine, Francisco de Vitoria, and the 
political theory of the Carolingian renaissance. The dom- 
inant theme of these treatises was the idea of a bond be- 
tween nations, transcending racial and territorial divisions. 
Mr. Vernon J. Bourke presented St. Augustine’s analysis 
of war and peace and recalled the Saint’s inspiring con- 
trast between the Earthly and Heavenly Cities. Reverend 
Denis J. O’Connor dealt with the theorists of the Caro- 
lingian renaissance, who saw in the Holy Roman Empire 
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an earthly realization of St. Augustine’s ideal. In his 
Paper on the Political Writings of Francisco de Vitoria, 
Mr. Herbert Wright directed attention to the fact that 
Vitoria is called by many the ‘founder of the modern 
school of international law.’’ Of great significance in this 
connection was the statement of Mr. John O. Riedl that 
it is by a growing spirit of internationalism that the prob- 
lems of world peace and economic stability may find their 
solution. 

The roundtable discussions, an innovation in the pro- 
gram, were in many respects the most popular part of the 
convention. In view of the success of the venture, it was 
decided to consider the advisability of limiting the length 
of the papers to be read at future general meetings in order 
to give more time to discussions there. And at the same 
time the possibility of doubling the opportunity for 
roundtable sessions was taken under advisement. It 
seemed to be the consensus of opinion that, in this way, 
more opportunities for personal contact and exchange of 
points of view could be had. 

The roundtable discussion in Division A. was devoted 
to problems of logic. Monsignor James H. Ryan expressed 
the desire that students who cannot make a formal study 
of philosophy be given an opportunity to unify their 
knowledge. This led to an inquiry into the best method 
of teaching the ordinary introduction to philosophy. In 
the second part of the discussion, led by Doctor Hart, 
secretary of the Association, the question of devoting 
more time to inductive logic was debated. 


The topic chosen for discussion in Division B., deal- 
ing ex professo with metaphysics, was that of teleology 
and final causes. The leaders were Doctor Phelan and 
Doctor Miltner, the new vice-president. Most of the time 
was spent debating the extent and validity of the facts of 
consciousness. Such a problem, coming to the fore in a 
session on metaphysics, strikingly demonstrated the ob- 
jective foundation of our abstract reasoning and the posi- 
tive basis of scholastic metaphysics. 


Hyliomorphism was the piéce de résistance in Division 
C. Many interesting and thorny questions arose touch- 
ing the transit from potency to act in substantial change; 
the efficient cause in this action; finality in nature; and the 
individual in inorganic matter. In the first section of the 
meeting, Reverend James A. McWilliams stressed the im- 
portance of hylomorphism in our explanation of the 
human composite, and pointed out the historical devel- 
opment of various aspects of the theory. In the second 
section, Reverend Francis A. Walsh argued that the dis- 
coveries of modern science, including the electronic theory 
of matter, in no way contradict the scholastic theory that 
matter and form are the ultimate constituents of a ma- 
terial body. ‘‘Just as a living, vital principle is united 
with the whole of the variegated structure of the plant, 
so,”” he declared, ‘‘a non-living form is equally capable 
of. union with particles of material substance carrying 
opposite electrical charges, as the electron and the nucleus.”’ 
After developing this doctrine, he showed the need of a 
clear, consistent theory of matter and form, and expressed 
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the hope that the scholastic view of the ultimate constit- 
uents of matter should some day be accepted in the scien- 
tific laboratories of the world. 

Division D. was devoted to the philosophy of religion. 
Monsignor Edward A. Pace and Reverend John F. 
McCormick led the discussion on Alexander’s theory of 
space-time. It was made evident that such a system, 
postulating as it does God as the unattainable goal of 
evolution, exemplified the absurdities consequent upon a 
misunderstanding of such fundamental metaphysical con- 
cepts as potency and act. 

In connection with the roundtable discussions, it was 
intended that the various divisions should arrive at con- 
clusions which could be gathered together as a kind of 
coOperative statement of what Neo-Scholasticism means 
to its American proponents. This end was not entirely 
attained, partly no doubt because of the inadequate time 
allotted, partly on account of the need, as one delegate 
expressed it, of ‘‘a more unified stand among American 
Scholastics even on points which are of the first impor- 
tance.’” The fields of ethics, epistemology, philosophy of 
mind, and philosophy of nature have still to be covered 
in future discussions. It has been remarked that in the 
course of conventions a syllabus of disputed points should 
be compiled. This could serve as a basis for future at- 
tempts at reconciliation and agreement. 

Finally it would appear that the convention showed 
the vitality of Neo-Scholastic thought in America. The 
range of topics, the breadth and originality of treatment, 
the many applications to, and sound criticism of, existing 
conditions all revealed this. The present decade has seen 
the serious breakdown of the philosophies so dear to the 
heart of the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries. Prob- 
lems of the greatest importance are crying for a solution. 
To this end, American Scholastics must avail themselves 
of the increasing opportunities for research, as the retiring 
president, Reverend Gerald B. Phelan, urged in his ad- 
dress, and must strive for a more extensive publication 
of written works, scholarly, inspirational and popular. 
The example of other countries should be before our eyes, 
notably that of Germany, and of France where Neo- 
Scholasticism is a vital force in the Renouveau Catholique. 
In our own country, the presence of Humanism with its 
sincere quest of a complete philosophy of life, imposes on 
us the obligation of furnishing a lucid explanation of the 
philosophy of St. Thomas. When this shall have been 
accomplished scholastic philosophy will exert that steady- 
ing influence on America which a widely growing circle 
of scholars are coming to expect. 


AMONG BOOKS SOON TO BE REVIEWED: 


Experimental Psychology — J. Lindworsky, S. J. 
(Macmillan) 


The Nature of Belief——-M. C. D'Arcy, S. J. (Long- 
mans, Green) 

Has Sctence Discovered God?—E. H. Cotton (Crow- 
ell Co.) 
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A Note on Mr. Babbitt’s Psychology 


An Essay at Codperation 


BENJAMIN MASSE 
St. Louis University 


IRST of all, I am writing as a scholastic philosopher, 

not as a theologian. Consequently, the New Human- 
ists, who are inclined (quite naturally) to shy at any 
mention of dogma and the supernatural, need have no 
fear that I shall shower them with quotations from canon 
law and papal encyclicals. Although the Catholic Hu- 
manist firmly believes that no ideal of human living can 
be complete without Christ, still he likewise realizes that 
the happenings of the past four centuries have so widely 
separated him from non-Catholic thinkers that, if codper- 
ation is to be had with the New Humanists or any other 
group, the approach must be made under the aegis of phil- 
osophy. Here all men stand on common ground. Here, 
relying solely on the data of experience and the operations 
of the intellect, they can discuss and argue to their hearts’ 
content and eventually arrive at such truth as men may 
know. 

Secondly, it should be clearly understood that any 
criticism which may be passed on the New Humanists, as 
a group or as individuals, is in no way meant to be dis- 
paraging. Truth has rights which are justly regarded as 
sacred; and intellectual honesty, despite the vicissitudes of 
the past sevetal centuries, is still a virtue in honor among 
gentlemen. My only purpose in singling out Mr. Bab- 
bitt is the prominent position and undoubted influence he 
enjoys. On very many points I am in hearty agreement 
with him; on others I am in doubt and inclined to dis- 
agree; on a few there looms a gulf between us. But, 
through a spirit of sincere codperation, these doubts may 
resolve themselves into mere terminological difficulties; 
and who knows—the yawning gulf may finally be seen 
not to have been so unsurpassable after all. This much 
is certain. In these distressing times, when the progress, 
or the apparent progress, of the past two centuries seems 
to have come to a full stop, when philosophies have fallen 
to pieces and religions disintegrated, when a spirit of chill 
despair creeps over all the nations of the globe, it is the 
duty of men who realize the sacredness of life and the 
dignity of human nature to band together and fight! On 
the Continent, Catholic intellectuals are standing shoulder 
to shoulder with their confréres of every and no religion. 
There is no reason why we cannot do so over here. 

As a scholastic philosopher J am highly interested in 
Mr. Babbitt’s doctrine on the will and the factors with 
which it is concerned. With true insight he has gone to 
the heart of the modern problem and, as Goethe is said 
to have done, has placed his finger on the weakness of 
the suffering human race and said: ‘‘Thou ailest here, and 


here!’’ If, indeed, one were to sum up in a phrase the 
source of modern troubles, that phrase would be — the 
lower appetites. Whether or not Mr. Babbitt believes that 
man is a composite being formed of a spiritual soul and 
a material body essentially united (one aspect of univer- 
sal duality), I do not know. The important point for 
the present discussion is that the distinguished scholar- 
critic admits some faculty in man — the higher, super- 
rational will—superior to the animal appetites and capable 
of restraining and directing them. It is with this higher 
will that I am concerned here. I hope in a subsequent 
article to consider at some length the factors by and on 
which the higher will acts. The two questions are inti- 
mately connected and of inestimable importance. 

At the risk of caricaturing Mr. Babbitt’s psychology, 
I shall content myself with a very brief description of his 
higher will. 

Man’s dealings with reality are bound up with three 
fundamental processes: the imagination, or the part which 
conceives; the intellect, or the part which discriminates; 
and the will, or the part that perceives. In Mr. Babbitt’s 
words, ‘‘the part that perceives is, in the case of the hu- 
manist, primarily concerned with something that is set 
above the phenomenal order, and that I have already de- 
fined as a power of control’ (italics mine). 

This definition, it should be noted, is puzely descrip- 
tive, arrived at by what Mr. Babbitt would term a posi- 
tive, critical method. Several points strike the scholastic 
philosopher at once. Just what is the nature of the per- 
ception attributed to the will? In what way is the higher 
will primarily concerned with ‘‘something in man that is 
set above the phenomenal order’? Is the exercise of this 
faculty restricted solely to the power of control? And 
finally, is this higher will something distinct from, and 
above the will, as the Scholastics, following Saint Thomas, 
understand it? 


Instead of answering these provocative questions I shall 
briefly explain the Scholastic psychology of the will and 
leave the reader to his own conclusions. 


In Aristotelian terminology, the soul is defined as the 
substantial form of the body. This soul is spiritual, 
that is to say, it is a simple, unextended principle which 
is capable of independent existence when separated from 
the body. Over and above the primary function of actu- 
ating the matter of the body, it is endowed with certain 
“faculties’’ which we call intellect and will. Through 
misrepresentation and misunderstanding these faculties 
have been and still are an open scandal to non-Scholastic 
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thinkers. In the mind of Aristotle and Saint Thomas, 
contrary to the prevailing opinion, the faculties of the 
soul must not be conceived as separate substantial entities, 
quasi-instruments which the soul manipulates in its activi- 
ties. The faculties are simply the various ways in which 
the soul operates with respect to different formal objects. 
For example, the potency which the soul has to perceive 
objects as true is denominated intellect: whereas the same 
soul, in so far as it tends toward an object perceived as 
good, and therefore appetible, is called the will. 

Thus we can define the intellect as an inorganic (spir- 
itual) faculty which is directed to the perception of the 
intimate nature or essences of things. Thus, in contra- 
distinction to the external senses and the imagination, 
which represent some individual, concrete object, the in- 
tellect (intus legere) peers beneath the external phenomena 
and perceives the universal, that is, the essence abstracted 
and isolated from all individualizing properties. In this 
connection, I wish to remark that Mr. Babbitt's ‘‘imagina- 
tive insight into the universal’’ is not entirely intelligible 
to a Thomistic thinker. The phrase is as provocative of 
thought as it is obscure; and not only does it call for dis- 
cussion of the nature of imaginative perception, but it 
raises the difficult and intriguing question of the relation 
that unquestionably exists between the imagination and 
the intellect in both ordinary and artistic perception. In 
passing, I should like to remind the reader that Jacques 
Maritain has written profoundly of this relation in Art 
and Scholasticism and Reflextons Sur I’ Intelligence. 


Saint Thomas, following Aristotle, classifies the will 
under the genus of appetite. The word ‘‘appetite’’ must 
of course be taken in its philosophical signification, 
namely, a tendency of some sort toward the good. Saint 
Thomas and the Scholastics generally distinguish three 
kinds of appetite: innate, sensitive, and rational. The 
innate appetite is nothing more than the blind, inexorable 
nisus of everything in nature, collectively and individ- 
ually, toward its proper end. It was this tendency of all 
reality, animate and inanimate, that led Nietzsche to look 
upon the world as will. It is, I suspect, Mr. Babbitt’s 
élan vital. By the sensitive appetite, the Scholastics under- 
stood the tendency toward the good, following some act 
of sense perception. Besides this sensitive appetite, which 
he shares in common with the animals, man is endowed 
with a rational appetite, that is, with a tendency toward 
the good consequent upon intellectual apprehension. This 
higher tendency, which is a faculty of the soul distinct 
from the intellect, is the will of Aristotle and Saint 
Thomas. It is, under one aspect, Mr. Babbitt’s frein vital. 


From this brief description, it may seem that the con- 
nection between the higher will, the power of control, and 
the rational tendency toward the good of the Scholastics, 
is remote indeed; and that consequently Mr. Babbitt’s 
statement that ‘‘the quality of will that deserves to be 
accounted super-rational and which traditional Christian- 
ity has associated not primarily with the human will, but 
with God’s will in the form of grace’’ is to be accepted 
as true. 
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Such a conclusion is absolutely erroneous. The intro- 
duction of grace into this discussion, I, as a scholastic 
philosopher, must simply ignore. I would point out, 
however, that concursus and grace are not synonymous 
terms, as Mr. Babbitt seems to believe. Scholastic phil- 
osophy talks about concursus, but it knows nothing of 
grace. Grace belongs to the supernatural order, and the 
philosophy of Saint Thomas stands or falls on the light 
of natural reason. 

To return to the discussion. The fundamental cause 
of the discrepancy between the two definitions is this: 
Mr. Babbitt has unwittingly neglected to plumb the bot- 
tom of the question, which, incidentally, he regards as 
something of a mystery. He has seized upon a single 
manifestation of the voluntary in man — the power of 
control — and has limited the will to that. Such a con- 
clusion, while true as far as it goes, can never satisfy a 
philosopher. Since a correct notion of the will, acquired 
by positive, critical method, is indispensable to every 
humanist, I shall briefly present the doctrine contained 
in the Aristotelico-Thomistic synthesis. 


No man toddles about many years on this earth with- 
out becoming aware of a problem that has its roots in the 
core of his being. Subjected to analysis this universal 
experience may be described in this way. We find our- 
selves desiring and going out to objects in the external 
world about us: food, clothes, trinkets of various kinds. 
Self-reflexion reveals that we tend toward these things 
under some aspect of goodness; they are good for our 
stomach, give comfort to our body, or gratify our senses. 
A little experience with the world and its ways, together 
with education, shows us that the objects of our desire 
are not good under every aspect. A Scotch high-ball may 
be very pleasing to the taste and at the same time have a 
detrimental effect on the digestion of some people. When 
we have reached this stage, we remark in ourselves the 
presence of another appetite which is totally unlike the 
first and sometimes diametrically opposed to it. Like the 
lower appetite, it tends toward the good, too, but only 
toward an object which has been apprehended by the 
intellect as good. This is the rational will. Between 
these two appetites we experience the perpetual warfare 
which St. Paul has immortalized in his “‘law of the mem- 
bers’’ and ‘‘law of the spirit.”” In this struggle the rational 
will holds the trump card. Furthermore, introspection 
has taught us that this spiritual tendency toward the good 
constitutes the essence of the will. Still, beyond it, the 
will possesses other potencies no less characteristic. In a 
word, it has the power of rational choice and the quality 
of domination required to direct the operations of the 
external faculties in such a manner that the choice of the 
will can be realized. This latter characteristic is Mr. Bab- 
bitt’s ‘‘power of control”’. 

The ‘‘power of control’’ is a psychological fact so evi- 
dent that one would have to be as obtuse as the Behavior- 
ists to deny its existence. Notice how logically this 
“power of choice’’ follows out of the nature of the will 
as understood in the Scholastic sense. 
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Let us suppose that some object has been presented to 
a man by his sense faculties. Immediately, and quite 
spontaneously, the sensitive appetite goes out to the ob- 
ject. This movement, call it what you will, inclination, 
affection, emotion, is not under man’s control. Then the 
intellect comes into play. It deliberates upon the good- 
ness of the object, and, since no finite good is absolutely 
perfect, it perceives that there are disadvantages connected 
with its possession and presents the object to the will 
under these conditions. Now the will is prepared for 
action. Before it looms an object, partly good and partly 
bad; the intellect has represented the advantages and dis- 
advantages linked up with its possession, has advised, as 
it were, the will to choose or not to choose the object. The 
subsequent act, under the complete dominion of man, con- 
sists in the free acceptance or the free rejection of the 
object. In this act of free choice or free rejection consists 
Mr. Babbitt’s ‘‘power of control.”’ 

The ease with which this action is made as well as the 
time involved depend to a large extent on the personal 
make-up of the individual. A man with a well-trained 
judgment and a fund of sound habits will make the choice 
with comparative ease; whereas the same choice in a man 
of befuddled intellect and unrestrained passions will in- 
volve a severe struggle, and may, in some instances, be 
morally impossible. The time involved will vary with 
circumstances of individual character, milieu, nature of 
the object, and all the other complex ingredients that 
characterize a psychic act. 

From the foregoing it must be clear that the mystery 
of the power of contro! vanishes with a little psycholog- 
ical reflection. Even the much-despised man in the street 
will recognize in the above description a fact of daily 
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occurrence. There is nothing dogmatic about it, there is 
no appeal to revelation, it is the soundest common sense 
arrived at by positive, critical method. 

Thus we see that the act of free choice and the power 
of control which it implies are not identified by the Scho- 
lastic philosopher with ‘God's will in the form of grace.” 
The relation of divine grace to the human will is another 
question entirely. Nor are we concerned with it here. 
The point that I have been trying, swb auditu, rather 
awkwardly, to make is this: scholastic philosophy, rely- 
ing purely on experience and reason, can be of inestimable 
value to the New Humanists. Nowhere else will they 
find a more rational or more satisfying explanation of the 
steps by which they have happily arrived at the truth of 
certain fundamental principles. The rational psychology 
of Aristotle and Saint Thomas remains as modern today, 
so far at least as fundamental processes go, as it Was in 
their respective ages; and the scholastic ethic represents the 
most exhaustive study ever made by man of the moral 
value of human actions. Without this sound psychology 
and intellectually-satisfying ethic, the growth of the New 
Humanism may be slow and precarious. With it—well, 
who can tell! 
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sa | IMPOSE nothing; I propose nothing; I expose.” 

And so with a lilt of assonant syllables the para- 
doxical preface comes to an end. For all I know there are 
still some sickly-souled admirers of Mr. Lytton Strachey 
who gasp with admiration at such apparently daring talk 
without pausing to ask what the gentleman means. But 
neither the philosopher nor the historian has the duty or 
even the right to accept such words without asking what 
they mean. Do they mean: I start with no principles: I 
reach no conclusions; I stick to the minor premises? Or 
is it just Mr. Strachey’s way of saying that he has a liking 
for the enthymeme, that he prefers to hop along on a 
single logical leg, rather than swing to his conclusions with 
both major and minor? There is nothing the matter with 
the enthymeme. 


On the other hand there is no particular reason why a 
biographer should proceed by enthymemes. Louis Made- 
lin, for example, in his life of Danton loses nothing of 
interest by the explicitness of his logic. He starts with 
definite general principles in regard to human nature: these 
serve as his major premise. He sets forth the proof of his 
minor by a relentlessly accurate exposition of the facts 
of Danton’s life. Then, with the sincere conviction of a 
clear-headed philosopher who has confused no principles, 
and of an honest historian who has concealed no facts, 
he draws his conclusion. 


“What was this man’s real nature? 
bourgeois or a hot-headed democrat? A brutal agitator or 
a wily politician? A tribune crammed with formulae or a 
man overflowing with ideas? And in his private life, again, 


Was he an ambitious 
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was he a worshipper of domestic joys or was he a debauchee? 

Was his soul stained with cruelty or did his heart brim over 

with generosity? Was he an honest man? Was he a rogue?” 

Questions like these leave no reader in any doubt of 
M. Madelin’s ethical principles. He too might say: “‘] 
impose nothing’’ with all the bravura of our modern self- 
conscious subjectivists. Of course, he imposes nothing. 
But with a strong, healthy objectivity he accepts that 
moral order which is antecedent to both the heroes and 
their biographers. He knows that human nature is a 
definable reality quite independent of even Mr. Strachey’s 
“point of view’. So, too, are ambition, and brutality, 
and cruelty, and generosity, and honesty. 

Next comes M. Madelin’s minor. It consists of three 
hundred pages of facts. He gives all the facts as far as 
they are known. Finally, the conclusion: 

“In spite of certain melancholy failings, none of which I 
have attempted to conceal, he (Danton) proved his possession 


on occasion of a certain natural nobility... . Danton was no 
saint, certainly; but he was a man.” 


Madelin’s ““Danton’’ is what I called a syllogistic biog- 
raphy. He sets forth a major which you can prove in 
philosophy; a minor which you can verify in history; and 
arrives at a judgment which is not merely a conviction 
but a conclusion. 

But to return to Mr. Strachey. It is not true that he 
proceeds by enthymemes. ‘“‘I impose nothing’ does not 
mean that he leaves his major premise implicit. It means: 
“TI accept no general principles; I do not believe in objec- 
tive norms; I do not constrain myself to believe that a 
man is free; I do not impose upon myself the burden of 
philosophic truth.’”” When M. Madelin speaks of “‘melan- 
choly failings’’ the whole world knows what he means. 
Pailings are failures to reach objective standards; they are 
melancholy because they are freely chosen. To Mr. 
Strachey a “‘melancholy failing’’ is whatever he feels that 
he dislikes at the moment. 

“IT impose nothing.”’ I have no more purpose of reach- 
ing a conclusion than J had a desire of starting with prin- 
ciples. JI am simply not interested in convictions. “I 
expose.” J ama story teller. JI am out to entertain. In 
a burst of indignation Mr. Strachey might say: “I am a 
historian; I am not a philosopher.’’ He is neither. But 
he makes pretense of being both. 

In spite of the “I impose nothing’, Mr. Strachey begins 
his most famous book with a general proposition. With 
an almost Gibbonesque pomposity he “‘imposes’’ this 
splendid paradox. “Ignorance,” he says, “‘is the first 
requisite of the historian—ignorance which simplifies and 
clarifies, which selects and omits, with a placid perfec- 
tion unattainable by the highest art.’’ Let us be frank 
about this business. That stuff is nonsense. It is bad 
enough that things like that are written. But if either 
the philosophers or the historians are going to be hood- 
winked with such puerilities the world is in a parlous 
state. If ignorance is the requisite of the historian, then 
folly is the first condition of philosophy. It is the pur- 
pose of an historian to know, as it is the purpose of a 
philosopher to be wise. It may, according to the poet, 
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be true that “‘where ignorance is bliss, ‘tis folly to be 
wise’. But the poet was not talking of either history or 
philosophy. It is not just the nonsense of Mr. Strachey’‘s 
remark that is a menace to history and philosophy; it is 
the surreptitiousness of claiming to have no principles, 
when your writing is bristling with false ones. 


“I impose nothing.” There are many names to be 
given to that short statement. But one name is a word of 
three letters. Let any man read Eminent Victorians, and 
then ask himself if the author has no purpose beyond a 
“simplified and clarified exposition,’’ and a “‘placid per- 
fection unattainable by the highest art’. It is as though 
you should take in your hand a small chisel and a deli- 
cately poised mallet, and with infinite skill flick off the 
features of Michelangelo’s Moses, and then as you con- 
templated a neat little heap of marble fragments on the 
floor, soliloquize thus: ‘‘I impose nothing; I propose 
nothing; I expose.’’ I began with no prejudices; I had 
no special purpose; I merely took off the outside. The 
physics and chemistry remain as before. The mass is 
unchanged. The composition is uninterfered with. The 
acid reactions are the same. Michelangelo had the whim 
of giving the original marble one shape. I have given it 
another. In virtue of the high quality of ignorance I 
have simplified and clarified. Certain shapes may now 
be said to be omitted. I gave way to no emotion. You 
will agree that in the rhythmic swing of my mallet I 
achieved a placid perfection unattainable by the highest 
art. I do not produce; I destroy. It suits my fancy to 
put it thus: I impose nothing; I propose nothing; I 
expose. 

“T expose.’’ For example. Here is John Henry New- 
man after his conversion relegated to obscurity. Arch- 
deacon Manning is about to take a similar step of going 
over to Rome. I impose nothing. I do not, by innuendo 
even, impose the slightest color on the facts. I do not, 
even by suggestion, draw any conclusion regarding either 
Manning or the Catholic Church. I expose. I allow the 
facts to speak. I introduce no hypothetical sentences. I 
indulge in no subjunctive moods. Here is my exposition: 

“Nevertheless it is difficult to feel quite sure that Manning’s 
plunge was as hazardous as it appeared. Certainly he was 
not a man who was likely to forget before he leaped, nor one 
who if he happened to know that there was a mattress spread 
to receive him, would leap with less conviction. In the light 
of after events one would be glad to know what precisely 
passed at that mysterious interview of his with the Pope 
three years before his conversion. It is at least possible that 
the authorities in Rome had their eyes on Manning; they may 

well have felt that the Archdeacon of Chichester would be a 

great catch. What did Pio Nono say? It is easy to imagine 

the persuasive innocence of his Italian voice: ‘Ah, dear Signor 

Manning, why don’t you come over to us? Do you suppose 

that we should not look after you?’ At any rate, when he 

did go over Manning was looked after very thoroughly.” 
_ Mr. Strachey himself provides us with a commentary 
on such history. ‘He could make innuendoes,’’ he says, 
speaking of Msgr. Talbot, “‘as naturally as an ordinary 
man makes statements of fact.’’ On another occasion, 
without the shadow of evidence, Mr. Strachey puts the 
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following expressions into the mouth of Cardinal Man- 
ning. ‘‘Stupid, mulish malice . . . pure lying, conscious, 
deliberate, and designed . . . suggestive lying, personal ani- 
mosity is at the bottom of this.” 

I take Mr. Strachey as a type, the type of a modern 
biographer, only because the lesser lights look to him as 
their leader. The lambkins bleat responsive to their dam. 
If Mr. Strachey proceeds by the method of ignorance, 
mendacity, and sophistry; if he misunderstands principles, 
mis-states facts, mis-handles arguments; if he implies 
majors regarding human nature which are false, if his 
needlessly explicit minors are libellous in the extreme, if 
he eliminates logic from his mental processes, the swarm 
of busy biographers who cluster about his standards buzz 
in the same way. 

Fifteen years ago biography of this type was merely a 
nuisance. To-day it has became a menace. Fifteen years 
ago books on religion and philosophy were more in de- 
mand in our public libraries than any class of books with 
the exception of fiction. To-day, biography has taken the 
place of the literature of major premises. I have before 
me the data from most of our great public libraries. Here 
is an example taken quite at random. In St. Paul, Min- 
nesota, in 1922 the circulation of religion and philosophy 
in the public library was 14,165. In that year biography 
stood at 7,857. Seven years later, in 1929, the former 
class had sunk to 11,806; biography had risen to 11,767. 
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“What we loses on the round-abouts, we makes up on 
the swings.’ Society is making up in personalities (or 
thinks it is), what it is losing in principles. It is giving 
up the literature of major premises. At any rate it is 
turning over to the biographers the function of keeping 
American society informed concerning the general prin- 
ciples of the philosophy of life. There is no reason why 
the biographers should betray that trust. Biographers 
like Louis Madelin, without the least surrender of literary 
grace, accept the grave responsibility. The Strachey school 
prefers a “gran refiuto’”’. I propose nothing. In reality 
its elimination of philosophical principles and logical con- 
clusions produces a kind of mental syncopation, which is 
aided by a deliberately lilting and alliterative language in 
the setting forth, one after another, of “‘certain fragments 
of the truth which (as Mr. Strachey puts it) took my 
fancy’. It may be as delightful as jazz, as moving as 
jingo. Itis none the less a menace not only to philosophy 
and history but to American society. 

In 1930 the circulation of biography in the. Chicas 
Public Library was 100,334; in the Carnegie Library of 
Pittsburgh it was 112,206; in Cleveland it was 174,287; 
in Brooklyn it was 218,543. Miéllions of American 
minds are feeding on ignorance, mendacity and sophistry 
just at a time when our society is ceasing to read philos- 
ophy or practice religion. That I maintain is a menace 
which it behooves modern schoolmen to attend to. 


Plato and Scholasticism on the Soul 
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a fe I may have succeeded in directing a few seeking 
minds,’’ says Mr. Paul E. More, “‘to the inexhaust- 
ible source of strength and comfort in the Platonic Dia- 
logues, I shall account my labor [sc. in writing Platon- 
ism] amply rewarded.’’1 To those interested in the 
human soul these words appear particularly apt. For in 
these trying days when we are sick from the intellectual 
and moral poison of sensationalism, psycho-physical 
parallelism, and behaviorism, there is indeed comfort and 
strength as well as an antidote in Plato’s efforts to explain 
the phenomena of human conscious life. Unlike so 
many modern philosophers, Plato does not outrage the 
most obvious facts of our conscious experience. In his 
system there are, of course, inconsistencies, errors, problems 
not fully solved. A body of philosophy so vast and so 
comprehensive, the lifework of but one philosophical 
pioneer, must needs contain chaff and wheat separable 
only by the labor of centuries. At this we are not sur- 
prised. But we marvel most that Plato thought out so 
much that has since been recognized as part of the phil- 
osophia perennis, that he discovered so much of the mate- 
rial from which this philosophy builds its premises, and 


bequeathed so invaluable a heritage to his philosophical 
posterity. 

Plato considered man ‘‘a soul using a body,’’ 2 and he 
looked upon the soul as man’s better part. Soul is de- 
fined as ‘‘the motion able to move itself’’ (Laws 896A). 
The “‘first principle of motion’’ is a soul (ibid.), and life 
is a species of motion. ‘‘That which has motion from 
within itself has a soui’’ (Phaedrus 245E). 

Plato first formulated the doctrine that the soul is in- 
composite or “‘simple,’’ and consequently indissoluble. 
What is incomposite, he argues, is unchanging and indis- 
soluble, while anything compound is changing and dis- 
soluble. He attempted to prove the soul’s simplicity on 
the ground that it is like the unchanging invisible Ideas 
(Phaedo 78B-84B). Although his proof fails, his sug- 
gestion that the soul is simple has been of capital import- 
ance to later philosophers. And Plato himself has fur- 
nished an argument which with a little re-working does 
prove that the soul is simple. ‘‘Only for a while can 
each living thing be described. . .as the same. . . Though 
a man is called the same he does not possess the same prop- 
erties; he is continually becoming a new man, and there 
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are things also which he loses, as appears by his hair, 
flesh, bones, blood, and entire body. And not alone in 
his body, but in his soul as well we find none of his man- 
ners or habits, opinions, desires, . 
others go’” (Symp. 207D, E). In these words there is 
perhaps some error. Plato seems to regard successive 
thoughts somewhat as ‘‘parts’’ of the soul just as flesh 
and bones are parts of the body, and to overlook that 
since the human person perceives that past and present 
cognitions are alike attributable to his ego, there is some- 
thing in him which remains the same. But did Plato 
truly err, or did he know these facts and fail to hit upon 
a precise expression of them? He insists that there is in- 
tellectual memory (Cf. e. g. Theaet. 163). 

But Plato is also charged with teaching that there are 
three souls in man. In the Republic (IV, 436A ff.) he 
first speaks of ‘‘the three forms in the soul,” the rational, 
spirited and concupiscent, and he repeats the doctrine in 
the Teimacus, written late in his life (Tim. 69-73; 84: 
89E). However, his ‘‘three souls’ may be but loose 
language, and it can be disputed whether he really re- 
garded these ‘‘forms’’ as three distinct souls or as powers 
of one soul. He never set himself to the solution of this 
problem. As Mr. A. E. Taylor warns that we should not 
attach too much importance to the doctrine of the tri- 
partite soul. 3 

Granted that Plato often spoke of three souls in man, 
he none the less clearly recognized that there is one ultimate 
principle of cognition, and that this ultimate principle is 
not the body. ‘It would be strange indeed,’ he makes 
Socrates say, “if there were many senses within us. . . 
and they did not all unite in one power, whether we call 
it soul or anything else, by which we perceive through 
these senses as instruments the objects of sense perception. 
. . .But through what organ is the faculty exerted which 
makes known to you that which is common to all things?”’ 
“You mean being and not-being,’’ Theaetetus replies, 
“‘and likeness and unlikeness, and identity and difference? 
By Zeus, Socrates, . . . there is no organ at all for these 
notions. . .; but. . . the soul views by itself directly 
what all things have in common’ (Theaet. 1384D, 
185D-E). Plato had the material of the proof that the 
soul is distinct from the body, and that it can act inde- 
pendently of the body and its organs. 

The soul is an immaterial being which cannot be per- 
ceived by the senses. ‘“The only existing thing capable 
of acquiring thought is soul; and the soul is invisible, 
whereas fire and water and earth and air are all visible 
bodies’ (Tim. 46D). The soul can perform functions 
impossible to any material organs. “I am speaking of 
all such things as size, health, strength, and in short, what 
each thing is, its essence. Are the true natures of these 
things cognized by means of the body?’’ Simmias agrees 
that they are not, and Socrates proceeds: ‘“Would not 
that man [cognize them] most perfectly who approaches 
each thing, so far as possible, with the reason alone, not 
introducing sight . . . nor dragging in any of the other 
senses?” (Phaedo 65E, 66A). So much does Plato make 


.; but some come, 
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of this ability of the soul to cognize abstract essences, im- 
material objects which cannot affect a material organic 
faculty, that it might be termed the pivotal doctrine of 
his psychology. 

Plato firmly held that the soul is immortal. His argu- 
ments from the nature of the soul (Phaedo 70D-84B; 
Phaedrus 245C-E) though possessing a goodly measure 
of truth, do fail to prove his point. But he also had 
the material, worked into a brief clear proof only by later 
philosophers, which makes up the argument from the 
need of a sufficient sanction of the natural law. All 
through the dialogues Plato proclaims that the just life 
will be rewarded and the evil life punished, not here, but 
hereafter. 4 This doctrine he often sets forth in myths. 
The details of reward and punishment, varying from 
myth to myth, he does not wish us to take literally, but 
he does wish us to learn the one lesson of all these myths, 
that there will be a just retribution in a future life. The 
Republic comes to its climax in the Myth of Er (X, 614B, 
ff.), which sets forth the eternal issues of the just and 
unjust life. The righteous are sent to the Isles of the 
Blessed, the wicked to Tartarus to suffer punishment pro- 
portioned to their offenses. In the Phaedrus (248E) we 
find the soul justly rewarded or punished for conduct in 
this life. In the “Dialogue on Immortality’’ Socrates 
ultimately bases his hope not on the proofs from the na- 
ture of the soul, but on the goodness of God. He does 
not grieve at his approaching death. For “‘I would as- 
sert as positively as anything,’’ he says, ‘‘that I am going 
to gods who are good masters. Therefore, I not only do 
not grieve, but I have great hopes that there is something 
in store for the dead, and something better for the good 
than for the wicked’’ (Phaedo 63€). 


II 


Plato then has either suggested or taught that the soul 
exists, is the source of man’s rational life, is simple, 
spiritual, and immortal. These are the fundamentals of 
human psychology which he was the first to place upon 
a rational basis and which have been the nucleus of an 
unbroken tradition of European thought. To quote Mr. 
More again, “Christianity . . . was the true heir and 
developer of Platonism.’’® This is eminently true of 
Plato’s psychology. For in the long march of years since 
Plato issues have been clarified. His doctrines have been 
cleared of inconsistencies and enriched with further 
thought, and his material has been ordered so that con- 
clusions follow logically, clearly, inescapably. First, of 
course, was Aristotle. ‘In psychology we find 
nothing in Aristotle but the development in a systematic 
form of the Platonic heritage,’’ says R. D. Hicks, an 
“editor princeps’’ of the De Antma.® Augustine, clarify- 
ing Plato, clearly taught that there is one indivisible soul 
possessing various faculties (De Trinitate, Lib. X, c. xi). 
Aquinas and the Medieval Schoolmen, with Aristotle's 
De Anima as a starting point, developed a complete 
psychical doctrine impervious to the deluge of contem- 
porary pantheistic assaults. And this psychology is alive 
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to-day. For Neo-Scholasticism has received the heritage 
from its great medieval ancestors, to show that it has 
been nowise harmed by modern science or philosophy, to 
teach it as a classic body of truth and a safe guide of life. 
Here only the merest sketch of some of the more important 
points of this modern doctrine can be given; but they 
will suffice to show that it is an elaboration of the Pla- 
tonic nucleus. * 

Neither Plato nor the Medieval Scholastics thought it 
necessary to prove that there is a soul. But in a mate- 
rialistic age sceptical of all immaterial realities, Neo- 
Scholasticism must first show that the soul, as something 
distinct from the body, exists. The first obscure concept 
of the soul, expressed merely as the ultimate subject of 
thoughts and volitions, is drawn from the fundamental 
facts of our conscious life. When a man turns his atten- 
tion inward upon some conscious act he always perceives 
himself thinking or willing, “J was thinking this.” He 
cognizes not the act alone, but himself, his Ego, as its 
principle and subject. ® Consequently there is a subject in 
which these acts reside; it exists as certainly as do material 
substances in which reside various modifications of figure, 
coler and size, and we term it ‘‘the soul’”’. 

Like Plato, Neo-Scholasticism holds that this subject 
of intellectual cognitions is not the body. It is a sub- 
stantial principle really separable from the body. The 
body, as science assures us and even Plato knew, is chang- 
ing continually, so that each few years its every molecule 
is replaced. But through all these metabolic changes that 
principle and subject of our cognitions remains per- 
manently the same, for we retain, reproduce and recog- 
nize as our own cognitions which we had many years 
before. Yet this soul, though really distinct, is intimately 
united to the body to form the human compound, “‘Ego’’, 
since consciousness reports not the body alone, nor the 
soul alone, but the “‘Ego’’ as the subject of cognitions. 

Scholasticism has developed Plato’s doctrine that the 
soul is incomposite, or ‘‘simple’’. Unlike material bodies, 
it has no extended parts into which it might be resolved. 
For if it were compounded of parts and could be changed 
or renewed bit by bit like the body, there would be noth- 
ing permanent in man by which he could perceive that 
lasting identity of his Ego. The river water now flowing 
under a certain bridge, if per absurdum it had intelligence, 
could not cognize itself as the same water which supported 
a boat under that same bridge a year ago. 

The number of souls in man, a problem in which 
perhaps Plato was not much interested, has been the 
focus of much scholastic thought, and as a result scholas- 
ticism teaches that there is one soul which is the principle 
of man’s rational, sensitive, and vegetative life. The same 
soul which is intelligent is also sensitive, because, as con- 
sciousness testifies, I who feel also understand. Were the 
intelligent and sentient souls diverse, each would be a 
complete and independent principle, and consciousness 
would not be truthful when it would testify that the same 
principle which senses, also understands. This one soul 
is also the directive principle of man’s vegetative life. 
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Else why is his body so directed in its growth, even from 
the very beginning of its embryonic state, that it becomes 
perfectly adapted to the needs of his sensitive life? 

Plato had insisted strongly on the fact that we cognize 
immaterial objects. Neo-Scholasticism uses his observa- 
tion as the basis of an argument that this soul, which alone 
is the principle and subject of man’s intellectual cogni- 
tions, is immaterial or ‘spiritual’. As we know from 
consciousness, we do cognize immaterial objects such as 
whiteness, or honor, or necessity, or identity, and “‘uni- 
versals’’ such as man, or plant, or thing. Objects such 
as these cannot affect a sense organ nor a merely material 
being like the cerebrum, since such an organ can represent 
only particular material objects as they physically affect 
the senses. Cognitions of immaterial objects must reside 
in an immaterial being. Nor can such cognitions proceed 
from a material organ; they can spring only from a prin- 
ciple which is not made of matter and which can exercise 
some of its functions independently of matter as a con- 
current cause. The soul requires the body as a concurrent 
cause for the exercise of its vegetative and sensitive func- 
tions, but not for its rational operations. In this world, 
it is true, it needs the cerebral organs as the necessary con- 
dition of the exercise of its rational powers. Just as a 
dog will not exercise its power to eat unless suitable food 
is before it, the soul will not exercise its power to cognize 
unless there has been a preceding sensation and unless con- 
comitant cerebral phantasms, at least of the words, are 
present. In brief, then, the human soul is a spiritual being 
which can perform some of its cognoscitive functions in- 
dependently of matter as a concurrent cause. And since 
it can act independently of matter, it can also exist inde- 
pendently of matter. It can survive the body and subsist 
in itself. 


But will the soul actually survive the body, as Plato 
was so strongly convinced? Yes, for by its nature it is 
immortal; it cannot cease to exist and live. For since it 
is simple it cannot be resolved into parts, and since it can 
act independently of the body it does not perish because 
of the death of the body. It can perish only if God 
annihilate it. But just as we can know an artisan’s will 
from the nature of his product, so from the nature of the 
human soul we can know that God has willed never to 
annihilate it. For He has made the soul such that it must 
have life after its separation from the body. Man has a 
moral life; he knows that he lives under a natural law, 
that he ought to do what is good and avoid what is evil. 
This law must have a sufficient sanction. Unless He 
Who imposed that law established rewards and punish- 
ments able to impel man to abide by its precepts, often 
it would be more useful for man to indulge the lusts of 
his lower nature than to observe the difficult law, and a 
Wise, Holy and Just God cannot have established such 
an arrangement. In this world, however, such sufficient 
rewards and punishments are not administered. They 
will be given, then, in a life to come, and the human 
soul must have this future life of retribution. And this 
life must continue forever. The plant has a natural 
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tendency to grow to maturity. It is fitted to attain this 
end and God has intended that it do attain it if the re- 
quisite conditions of soil and temperature are supplied. 
Just so man has a natural tendency towards perfect hap- 
Pines, that is, a happiness which is eternal, because hap- 
piness not eternal is not perfect. He has an intellect 
capable of cognizing every being, and a will desiring every 
good, and the Wise Creator could not have given him 
these marvelous faculties unless He meant them to be satis- 
fied. But since the complete satisfaction, cannot come in 
this world, it will be given only in the next. Man is 
fitted for perfect happiness, and he will attain it if he 
observes the moral law. 


The doctrine on the soul taught by Neo-Scholasticism is 
a cumulative body of knowledge, tested, refined and ap- 
proved by many of the world’s greatest minds from Plato 
till now. And Plato himself, we may well believe, would 
rejoice to peruse it, for it embodies the realization of one 
of his beautiful ideals: 


“A noble pastime, Socrates, .... 


; to tell stories about jus- 
tice and other such subjects.” 
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“Yes, Phaedrus, so it is; but. . . . serious discourse about 
them is far nobler, when one... . plants and sows in a fitting 
soul intelligent words . . . . which are not fruitless, but yield 
seed from which there spring up in other minds other words 
capable of continuing the process forever, and which make 
their possessor happy, to the farthest possible limit of human 
happiness.’’ (Phaedrus 276E, 277A.) 
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St. Albert the Great, Universal Doctor 


JOHN E. CANTWELL 
St. Mary’s College 


NE who wishes to have in brief form a characteriza- 

tion of St. Albert the Great, cannot be satisfied with 
less than the following: life-long student, indefatigable 
writer, professor, educator, scientist, philosopher, theo- 
logian, religious superior, bishop, and model of Christian 
perfection. For Albert the Great scaled the heights of 
religious perfection in the exercise of the various spiritual 
and intellectual duties that can fall to the lot of a mem- 
ber of an active institute of the character of the Order of 
Preachers (Dominicans). 

The universal esteem which St. Thomas has most 
justly acquired by his philosophical and theological writ- 
ings, and by his saintly life, has developed into an im- 
plicit subconscious opinion that he was a solitary, extraor- 
dinary genius among a rather large group of more or less 
talented men. St. Thomas’ position is secure; neverthe- 
less, the most influential intellectual power of the thir- 
teenth century was, not Thomas Aquinas, but Albert the 
Great. Three factors contribute to the establishment of 
this judgment: (1) the wisdom he showed and the labor 
he expended in the composition of his encyclopedia of 
past scientific knowledge; (2) the vigorous intellectual 
activity that he manifested in development of a new 
method of theological exposition; and (3) the winning 
of the scholars of his time to an acceptance of the phi- 
losophy of Aristotle, both for its own sake and as a basis 
for the explanation of theology. 

St. Albert the Great, who was known to his contem- 
poraries as Albert of Cologne and, after he was made a 
bishop, as Lord Albert, the son of the Count of Bollstadt, 


rich and powerful feudal lord of a family devoted to the 
cause of Frederic II, was born at Lauingen in Suabia of 
Bavaria. Historians are not agreed on the exact year; 
some say 1193, others 1205-6. 

A life-long devotion to study, begun at home, was 
continued at the University of Padua after Albert had 
chosen a scholastic career in preference to a military one— 
the only alternative open at that time to the nobility. 
This rather broad choice was more narrowly directed by 
his entrance into the Order of Preachers in 1223. He was 
one of a large number of novices won to the religious 
state by Jordan the Saxon, Master General of the Domini- 
cans, through his preaching at the University of Padua. 

In later life, after Albert had had experience with the 
duties of a religious and ecclesiastical superior, he became 
firmly convinced that his vocation was teaching and writ- 
ing. But even before this opinion crystallized into con- 
viction, his natural inclinations had made him a thorough 
student, and he had set himself a twofold gigantic task: 
to furnish the intellectual world of his day with an en- 
cyclopedia of scientific knowledge, and to make the world 
Aristotelian in philosophy—the one philosophy that, in 
his opinion, was at all satisfactory. 

The first was an eminently practical piece of work. 
For he lived in the age of manuscripts, when the major- 
ity of scholars found it impossible to secure copies of the 
writings of previous authors. Even his diligent search for 
such writings was not always successful, although his 
extensive travels gave him excellent opportunities to ob- 
tain them. On occasion he stumbled upon manuscripts 
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quite accidentally, the unexpected fruit of a journey taken 
for an altogether different purpose. 

Vincent of Beauvais had already attempted the com- 
pilation of such a scientific encyclopedia as Albert had in 
mind by means of extracts and abridgements. Tohe latter, 
however, gave not only the text of the author cited, but 
a paraphrase and criticism of it as well. In addition he 
endeavored to provide an orderly arrangement of subject- 
matter. In this latter point he was not completely suc- 
cessful. For some manuscripts he found, and some trea- 
tises he wrote only after the section of the work to which 
they belonged was finished. 

The encyclopedia was to include theology. What we 
call science was a branch of philosophy in St. Albert's 
day. Hence, the whole work was divided simply into 
theology and philosophy, the latter into metaphysics and 
physics. In the last division were included all those sub- 
jects that are to-day classed as scientific. Albert included 
treatises on physics, geography, astronomy, mineralogy, 
botany, alchemy, zoology, phrenology, physiology, and 
medicine. In these fields he presented to his contempo- 
raries the work of Greek, Latin, and Arabic writers of 
earlier centuries. His masterly treatment of these topics, 
as they were known at that date, shows not only the uni- 
versality of his genius but its thoroughness as well. 

His work was successful. It brought him the unique 
distinction of being the only living scholar who was re- 
ferred to by name when professors cited authorities. And 
the irascible Roger Bacon, although he seems to have had 
a penetrating eye for his fellow-scholars’ defects, which 
he scored unmercifully, praised Albert highly. Bacon, 
by the way, was the one man who was as well acquainted 
with the scientific field as St. Albert the Great. The ad- 
miration of scholars for Albert’s work is enthusiastically 
set forth by one of his biographers in the following words: 

Cunctis luxisti, 

Scriptis praeclarus fuisti, 
Mundo luxisti, 

Quia totum scibile scisti. 

Albert's determination to teach the philosophy of Aris- 
totle to the European university world of his day was 
made after an examination of the status of philosophical 
studies. He was dissatisfied with prevalent conditions 
and considered the adoption of peripatetic philosophy the 
only satisfactory solution of the problem. His determi- 
nation saddled him with another heavy burden. The 
mere exposition of the principles of Aristotle was a labo- 
rious task. To win the acquiescence of his contempo- 
raries was still more difficult. For Aristotle was known 
to Europeans only through Arabian commentaries and 
expositions. In many points, and some of these impor- 
tant, the Arabian developments of the Greek were con- 
trary to another branch of science that was absolutely 
certain in its conclusions—revealed religion. Hence, the 
commentaries were rejected by Christian philosophers, and 
along with the commentaries, that philosophy from 
which, apparently, they were derived. 

Albert’s first step was to obtain as complete a knowl- 
edge of Aristotle as he could, that he might separate the 
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true from the false. To this end he studied both the 
original text of the Greek and the commentaries of the 
Jewish and Arabian philosophers. Finally, he compared 
the doctrines of the Stagirite with the teachings of other 
philosophical systems that had been evolved. With this 
equipment he began his own commentary, or paraphrase, 
of Aristotle. His method is unique. The scholastic’s 
comments are not separated from the Greek’s text. More- 
over, the opinions of other commentators are incorporated 
into the paraphrase, so that it is difficult to say whether 
Albert is giving his own opinion or that of another; and 
indeed, when the opinion is that of another, whether 
Albert agrees with it or not. 

This defect did not escape the author’s eye. Certainly 
in the treatises on scientific subjects, where the same 
method was followed, it was deliberately intended. The 
words which Albert appended to the commentary on the 
De Animalibus of Aristotle show his mind: “I have 
expounded the doctrines of Aristotle, but no one can find 
in this book my own opinions on matters pertaining to 
natural science.’ And he speaks in the same strain in his 
treatise On Sleep and Wakefulness. This attitude is 
perfectly consonant with the author’s purpose of present- 
ing Aristotle’s system as the only suitable basis for philo- 
sophical speculation; he gives his readers the doctrines of 
the Greek sage together with the opinions of other men 
about them, both true and false interpretations, leaving 
the student free to judge for himself the justice of the 
claim that Aristotle’s principles are the one suitable start- 
ing-point for speculation. And the judgment can be made 
on the plain truth of the doctrine, independently of the 
prejudicial weight of the opinion of Europe's greatest 
scholar. The paraphrase, moreover, furnishes a critical 
estimate of the truth of Aristotle’s thought. Albert’s own 
principle in this matter was: Aristotle was a man; there- 
fore, he made mistakes. 

Albert’s work was impersonally critical and scientific, 
but he did not produce an organically unified system of 
thought. He failed in this at many points, but failed 
excusably. For he was trying at one and the same time 
to use Aristotle’s teaching as the basis of his own philo- 
sophical doctrine, to correct and complete the Greek’s phil- 
osophy according to the genius of scholasticism, to free 
the doctrine of the Stagirite from the mistaken and wrong 
interpretations given to it by Jewish and Arabian com- 
mentators, to make due acknowledgments to Plato, the 
Platonists, and Augustinians, to codrdinate philosophical 
principles with scientific facts. In consequence the para- 
phrasing is excessive, and there are unending digressions. 
Finally, the language is at times loose and ambiguous. 


Probably the most peculiar defects of the work are the 
errors in history. Albert’s grasp of the history of philo- 
sophical thought was woeful; DeWulf calls his blunders 
in this field unpardonable. For example, Albert speaks 
of Plato as deriving certain doctrines from the Epicureans. 

Despite the imperfections of the work, however, St. 
Albert succeeded in his purpose. He established peri- 
patetic philosophy, the cream of preceding thought, as 
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the basis of scholastic speculation. In addition he con- 
tributed to the world’s knowledge the vast store of his 
erudition; he completed the preparatory work that pre- 
ceded the complete synthesis which his pupil, St. Thomas, 
later wrote; in fact he proposed many doctrines that are 
credited generally to St. Thomas: and established the 
legitimate use of observation, experience, and induction in 
his scientific treatises. 

Upon Albert’s entrance into the Dominican order he 
was sent to Bologna to complete his theological studies. 
Immediately he entered upon a career of teaching. He 
must have been a more than ordinarily gifted teacher, for 
his superiors placed him successively in several colleges, 
evidently to organize their curricula. He was at Cologne, 
Hildesheim, Freiburg, Ratisbon, Strasburg, and Cologne, 
the latter a second time. It was during his second stay at 
Cologne that Thomas Aquinas came under his tutelage. 
In 1245 master and pupil went to Paris, the center of 
European intellectual life, where Albert enjoyed his most 
brilliant period of teaching. It was at this time that he 
began the composition of his encyclopedia. The work 
was practically finished within ten years, but the author 
continued to revise it up to his death. After three years 
in the University of Paris, Albert returned to Cologne 
to organize there one of four Studia Generalia that the 
Dominicans had determined to establish. This type of 
educational work was to occupy his attention once again 
in 1259, when he was appointed one of a committee of 
three which drew up a course of studies for members of 
the order. 

But in 1254 the life of teaching and writing was inter- 
rupted. Albert’s administrative talents were transferred 
from the educational to the governmental sphere. He was 
chosen superior of the German province of the Domini- 
cans, a post he held for three years. These and the fol- 
lowing years bring out the spiritual side of the man’s 
character. I fancy that he found his new life not at all 
congenial. Certainly, such is the case with his brief ex- 
perience in the episcopacy. Against his most strenuous 
opposition the Pope named him bishop of Ratisbon. He 
was consecrated bishop and entered upon his office in the 
early part of 1260. In his new position he found that 
he was to be both spiritual and temporal ruler of his 
people, and had to take a leading part in the public life 
of Ratisbon. This was a type of existence foreign and 
distasteful to him; he simply could not fit himself into it. 
Consequently, after two years he resigned. 

During his years as provincial and bishop he had not 
given up altogether the scholar’s occupations. But these 
were varied by ministerial duties. Albert preached regu- 
larly, heard confessions constantly, preached one of the 
crusades throughout Germany and other Teutonic lands, 
and made a missionary trip through Poland to bring that 
nation back to Christ. And for many years after his res- 
ignation from the see of Ratisbon he continued to per- 
form those spiritual works which require a bishop’s power 
the consecration of new churches and the ordination of 
priests. To this period is also assigned the composition 
of many spiritual books that are attributed to him, books 
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on the Mass, the Blessed Sacrament, and the Blessed Vir- 
gin. But critics today deny to him, or but doubtfully 
admit, the authorship of several volumes of this character 
that past centuries have conceded to him. 

After resigning his bishopric he had offered to return 
to his old work in the classroom, although, both on ac- 
count of his earlier labors and his episcopal character, he 
might have retired to a life of quiet study. His offer was 
accepted and he resumed his professorial work at Cologne; 
there he remained until his death on November 15, 1280. 

A beautiful legend, or tradition, for the matter is not 
altogether authenticated, tells us that in the middle of one 
of his lectures he lost his memory. Thereupon he in- 
formed his auditors that in his youth he had been very 
dull and had besought the Blessed Virgin for help, that 
she had appeared to him and granted his request for the 
attainment of wisdom, but that she had warned him that 
shortly before his death that he would lose all the knowl- 
edge that he was to acquire with her help. With this 
announcement he collected his papers and books, left the 
lecture hall, and so ended a long and glorious career of 
teaching; all his great intellectual gifts were gone. 

Other legends of another sort were related of him. 
His knowledge of the natural sciences so far surpassed that 
of other men that his powers were magnified into the 
magical. One of his accomplishments (it was probably 
the construction of a small greenhouse) was so enlarged 
upon that he was said to have built, in a yard covered 
with winter snow and ice, a beautiful garden with birds 
singing in the trees, with a fine lawn on which stood a 
table spread with a royal banquet. And anyone who 
knows his theology and has a moderate amount of imag- 
ination can rightfully appreciate and derive some humor 
from the story which relates that Albert rode from Co- 
logne to Rome on the back of a devil. 

A shining example of the ideal of the medieval scho- 
Jastic, the combination of great holiness and deep learn- 
ing—such was Albert the Great. He has left the world 
not only the benefits and example of his saintly and 
learned life, but has bequeathed it another rich legacy, 
St. Thomas Aquinas and his accomplishments. For the 
moulding of Aquinas’ character was in St. Albert's hands. 
The holiness that St. Thomas attained, in particular his 
devotion to the Blessed Sacrament of the Altar, was, after 
God and Thomas’ own efforts, the work of St. Albert. 
The development of Aquinas’ latent intellectual capacities 
can in great measure be attributed to his teacher. And it 
is impossible to see how the master’s spirit of unremit- 
ting toil did not communicate itself to the disciple. St. 
Thomas would have been great, no matter in what cir- 
cumstances he had lived; but without the training he re- 
ceived from St. Albert, he would not have soared to the 
heights he reached. The recent decree of the Pope, 
elevating Albert the Great to the ranks of the saints by 
placing him in the company of the Doctors of the Church, 
complementary to the decree of beatification which was 
given in 1622, has definitely confirmed the admiration 
and veneration with which his contemporaries and pos- 
terity have cherished his memory. 
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The Negative Doubt of the Louvain School 


GERARD GRAY GRANT 


St. Louts University 


N the beginning of philosophy, the question naturally 
arises whether we can have certitude, or whether our 
thoughts must always remain vain, unsubstantial shadows 
of reality. The history of philosophy in our own times 
is largely a history of attempts to answer that primary 
question, attempts which have ended for many in a denial 
of our power to attain the truth. And while the medern 
Scholastics are at one in agreeing that we can arrive at 
truth, still they are divided as to the method to be em- 
ployed. By far the greater number postulate the exist- 
ence of genuine natural certitude as the foundation of 
thought; but a small, yet important school would begin 
with what they call a state of ‘negative’ doubt. To 
illustrate the nature of this doubt is the purpose of this 
paper. 

When, in the early part of the last century, the Neo- 
Scholastic thinkers began the revival of the philosophy of 
Aquinas, they were faced with the necessity of solving the 
problem of certitude. Although the medieval thinkers 
had not formally treated the epistemological question, 
which only arose later, in the seventeenth century, yet 
there were contained in the body of their writings suff- 
cient indications of their mind to enable their modern fol- 
lowers to construct a satisfying and thoroughly scholastic 
solution. However, to the delicate question at the begin- 
ning of philosophy there was not, either in St. Thomas 
or the other Schoolmen, an answer beyond the recom- 
mendation to doubt everything. But it was universal 
doubt that had led Descartes into error. Fearing, then, 
to apply this method to the ultimate problem, the Neo- 
Scholastics had recourse to the solution of Jamie Balmes. 
He proposed as the starting point three truths, namely: 
The principle of contradiction, the fact of self-existence, 
and the aptitude of the mind to attain truth.1 These 
truths defy demonstration, and rely for sanction upon 
their immediate evidence. This position, adopted by the 
Neo-Scholastics, clarified by Fathers Tongiorgi and Pal- 
mieri, and remaining, until the foundation of the Louvain 
school, the only solution, is still accepted by the large 
majority of scholastic writers. 


Balmes’ solution, however, did not satisfy Mercier. He 
felt that the argument which aimed at the establishment 
of certitudes could not reach the modern sceptic, who con- 
cedes spontaneous certitudes, but denies their validity. He 
had, moreover, the admission of Father Potvain of the 
Roman College, writing in the “Annales de Philosophie 
Chrétienne” for 1896, that ‘‘the theory of primitive 
truths, directed against the aricient sceptics, does not pre- 
tend in any way to be assumed against the modern sub- 
jectivists.’’? Then, too, in the advice of Aristotle to doubt 


thoroughly,? and in St. Thomas’ confirmation of the unt- 
versal doubt,* he saw a more philosophical approach to 
the problem than that of Balmes. 

The solution by means of three fundamental truths 
could not but pre-judge the case, Mercier thought. “At 
the very beginning of the work of reflection,’’ he said, 
“one has no more right to deny or to declare untrust- 
worthy the aptitude of the cognitive powers for certain 
knowledge of the truth, than he has to affirm it. Before 
reflecting on its acts and examining their nature, the mind 
of man does not, cannot, know whether the use of its 
faculties will lead to the truth or not.’’ Again, the ex- 
cessive dogmatism of Balmes’ doctrine, Mercier believed, 
could only offend the sceptics whom it sought to reach. 
Loyalty to the spirit of investigation, then, demanded that 
even the three truths in question should be held doubtful 
until established as valid certitudes. Doubt, said Mer- 
cier, is ‘‘the fundamental law of scientific research.” 

What then is the initial state of mind which Mercier 
adopted? It is, as he terms it, negative doubt, a volun- 
tary ignorance, a suspension of assent to our certitude in 
regard to our cognitive powers, without reasons impelling 
us either to believe or disbelieve. ‘‘At the threshold of 
epistemology, the inquirer ought to abstain from pre- 
judging the capacity or incapacity of our cognitive powers. 
He ought to maintain a deliberate ignorance about them, 
a state of mind universally, negatively doubtful.’’ And 
as Jeanniére, Mercier’s class-fellow, explains, on the one 
hand the mind has no clear and positive reason to assent 
to the objectivity of certitude, and ought, therefore, to 
suspend its consent; and on the other hand it finds no 
cogent argument against certitude, and cannot arbitrarily 
deny that objectivity.5 It is, if you prefer, unbiased 
doubt, not blind or impaired, but merely devoid of con- 
viction, knowing on the one hand the weight of error that 
history brings against the validity of our powers, as Des- 
cartes observed,® and as Fr. Poulain, in his ‘‘Des Graces 
d’Oraison, witnesses from mystical experience; and on the 
other hand realizing that, however urgent may be the 
argument from error, it is not strong enough to lead man 
to distrust the mind’s functions altogether. The reasons 
for doubting are real, even serious, but they are not de- 
cisive. 

We may perhaps obtain a clearer insight into the mean- 
ing of negative doubt, if we distinguish it from positive 
doubt. In the fullest sense of the word doubt, Descartes 
doubted. He had been convinced by strong and well- 
weighed reasons of the mind’s perfidy, and he began his 
inquiry with dogmatic assertions about its incapacity. 
Knowledge should have ended with his entrance into that 
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morass of doubt which he had prepared for himself. For 
it was only by an advance wholly incompatible with the 
premises he had laid down that he was able to scramble 
from the quicksand to the firm ground of self-recognition, 
Logically, he should have mistrusted any cognition, how- 
ever clear: ignorance was the inevitable result of his 
method. 

Mercier and his school also enter into doubt about the 
objectivity of our certitudes, but they do so with an essen- 
tial good-will. For them there must be a critical exami- 
nation of all certitudes, but they do not begin with a 
premise that renders all subsequent progress impossible. 
It is the attitude of a man who is at once anxious to leave 
no stone unturned in his search, and yet is sane and rea- 
sonable in not condemning a faculty which has not yet 
been proved to be naturally fallible. ‘‘Manifestly,”’ says 
Mercier, ‘‘between the wholly negative state of mind of 
the man who refrains from predetermining whether or 
not his cognitive faculties can lead him to truth, and the 
state of mind of a man who determines positively that the 
reliability of the cognitive faculties is doubtful there is 
an abyss.”’ 


To this character of negation the Louvain school adds 
further marks in analyzing the nature of their doubt. 
Doubt, to be effective in an epistemological enquiry such 
as this, must be real. or unless the doubt is real, the 
doubter must divide himself into two persons, doubting 
in his capacity of philosopher, and not doubting, inas- 
much as he is flesh and blood.*. This doubt should be, 
moreover, universal; otherwise the excepted certitudes can- 
not be guaranteed as true to reality. Finally your nega- 
tive doubt should be methodic, that is it must be adopted 
as a method, since it is not found naturally in the mind, 
but only voluntarily induced.8 Doubt then of certitudes; 
doubt really, methodically, universally, negatively and 
you are prepared according to the mind of the Louvain 
school, to enter upon the consideration of your spon- 
taneous assents. 


To these immediate certitudes, then, we now turn our 
attention. The power of reflection must be conceded; 
otherwise we cannot enter into the problem; and no one, 
not even the sceptic, denies spontaneous certitudes. Now 
when we arrive at the ultimate truths of self-existence and 
the power of the mind to attain truth we have come to a 
point where demonstration fails; a sort of land’s end, 
with nothing beyond but water. Do the ultimate truths 
need proof? They do, else conception postulates certainty. 
Can they be proved? Obviously not. What then must 
we do? We must question them, place them on trial, 
examine, observe; then if they contain truth, mere reflec- 
tion places them immediately in a state of certitude. A 
brief process, it is true, lasting only an instant. But to 
the mind of Mercier, it is enough for the purpose, i. e., 
to establish certitude. And in doing so we have not 
violated that essential canon of true research—doubt. 
Ultimately we may push our negative doubt, with Jean- 
niére, to the truths of faith in questioning not revelation 
itself, but its authenticity and authority. We see imme- 
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diately, then, that the doubt so used is only the open, 
critical mind with which every man approaches the truths 
he receives mediately or immediately from another. 


So much for the character of negative doubt. Beyond 
Louvain, Maynooth, and the Catholic University of 
America it has not found wide acceptance in Neo-Scholas- 
tic circles. The objections arise chiefly against its uni- 
versality as being incompatible with any further progres- 
sion. Mercier’s reply might be that, yes, it would be 
inconsistent to except any one power from doubt as 
sacrosanct, if it were not that otherwise any discussion of 
the subject would be impossible. But even so we have 
verification of this reflecting power; its existence is per se 
evident, and its capacity is more fully illustrated with each 
succeeding step onward into the domain of thought. 


But whatever may be urged against doubt as a method, 
providing of course that it be not proved wholly illogical, 
its value as an approach to the sceptic is manifest. There 
are minds that bolt at the first mention of truths which 
must be taken without question, and to which they attach 
an expletive which epitomizes all that is odious for them 
in the domain of thought—dogmatism. However, illogi- 
cal such an attitude may be, it should be recognized as a 
fact; and whatever method may obviate it will prove an 
immense boon. For truth is not indifferent to its accept- 
ance; it is apostolic and cannot rest until it has established 
a universal dominion. 
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St. Albert the Great and Plurality 


of Forms 
Continued from page 44 


an element is that it be homogeneous, and that however 
much it be divided quantitatively it must retain the char- 
acter of that particular element, therefore in all its inter- 
mingling with other substances its primary ‘‘form”’ 
remains. This primary “‘esse’, from being that of an 
isolated, free and integral element, becomes in the com- 
pound that of a fused (or blended), bound, partitioned, 
alloyed (alteratum) and divided element. The most 
natural understanding of this account of the primary 
“esse’’ is that the characteristics of each element cling to 
certain minute portions of the compound, and that these 
portions are linked or bound to other portions where the 
characteristics of other elements are to be found. Nor 
will it escape the reader that this explanation is in close 
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accord with the modern understanding of how elements 
survive in the compound. 


At this point two objections may come to mind 
against the above rendering of these famous texts of the 
“Doctor Universalis’. The first is: Can the term “‘sub- 
stances’ be intended to refer to the quantitative aspect of 
the elements? My answer is that the language of Albertus 
Magnus is not so technical as, for example, St. Thomas’. 
Yet even St. Thomas appears to use the term at times 
with a primary reference to quantity. Thus, speaking 
of man, he says: ‘‘Inferiora vero elementa (aqua et terra) 
abundant in eo secundum substantiam. Aliter enim non 
posset esse mixtionis aequalitas nisi inferiora elementa, 
quae sunt minoris virtutis, secundum quantitatem in 
homine abundarent.”” (Sum. Th., i, Q. 91, a. 1.) In 
this passage is also seen the distinction between the active 
and the quantitative character of the elements. The second 
objection is that the location of the distinctive elemental 
properties in different portions of the compound seems at 
first sight to contradict the statements of St. Thomas in 
his reply to Avicenna. (Cf. for example, Sum. Th., 1, 
Q. 76, a. 4, ad 4) St. Thomas undoubtedly says that the 
forms of the different elements cannot be in different parts 
of the compound. But it must be remembered that Avi- 
cenna held that the substantial forms of the elements per- 
sisted actu in the compound. On that supposition St. 
Thomas rightly says that the only way the resulting body 
could be in any sense a compound would be for the four 
elements to compenetrate one another, so that all four 
existed in the same identical place. He dismisses that 
explanation as fantastical. He then takes up the other 
alternative, namely, that the bodies (for in Avicenna’s 
theory they must be separate bodies) exist alongside one 
another. Of this he says that it is simply a mixture made 
up of particles too small to see. Albertus Magnus, how- 
ever, does not maintain that the elements retain their 
forms intact. ‘‘Cum autem una numero materia non sit 
susceptibilis diversarum formarum substantialium, non 
potest dici quod elementa sunt in mixto secundum formas 
substantiales in toto salvatas.’’ (De Coelo et Mundo, 
L. ii, T. 2, c. 1.) Hence it is quite compatible with the 
teaching of both Albert and Thomas that the characteris- 
tics of the different elements exist in different portions of 
the compound. Nor does this explanation militate against 
the oft-repeated assertion of Aristotelians that the com- 
pound is homogeneous. Here homogeneity was taken in 
a different sense from homogeneity as applied to the ele- 
ments. In the elements it meant the same quality existed 
in every part of the subject, and the disintegration of the 
subject could not induce heterogeneity. As for compounds, 
the most obvious compounds for all the older Aristote- 
lians were organisms, whether plant or animal; and the 
diversity of properties in the different parts of an organism 
was too patent for debate. What, therefore, they meant 
was that the compound is specifically homogeneous; each 
part belongs to the same species as the other parts; every 
part of the human body, for example, is human. That 
followed necessarily from the presence of the one specific 
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vital principle or substantial form. Albert the Great ex- 
plains (in the passage cited above, De Vegetalibus) that 
in the living compound the elementary properties are 
under the control of the one form, and hence all portions 
of the compound belong to one species. 


As a final word about the quantitative differentiation 
of the elemental properties in the compound, Aristotelians 
have always held that the same elements resulted from the 
dissolution or corruption of the compound as entered into 
its formation or generation. In the Middle Ages, how- 
ever, they did not know that the elements returned in 
the same proportion. Quite the contrary; because they 
thought that even while in the compound, for instance 
the living human body, the elements could and did trans- 
mute one another. (Cf. St. Thomas, De Quattuor Op- 
positis, c. 5.) But such an operation is scarcely intel- 
ligible without supposing the surviving characteristics of 
the elements to have some sort of quantitative differentia- 
tion in the compound. 

So much for the primary “‘esse’’ of the elements. The 
secondary ‘‘esse’’ has reference to the active powers of the 
element. These are said to remain ‘‘not in actuality, but 
in potency’’; ‘‘the excesses of each are resolved to a medi- 
um, and from them all there results the quality which is 
the actuation of the compound (actus mixti)’’. (De Coelo 
et Mundo, L. iii, T. 2, c. 8.) This doctrine is repeated 
almost verbatim by St. Thomas in his De Mixtione Ele- 
mentorum: ‘‘Remissis excellentiis qualitatum elementari- 
um, constituitur ex eis quaedam qualitas media, quae est 
propria qualitas corporis mixti.’’ Likewise, when we re- 
member that both men permitted only one substantial 
form in the compound, and both held that the active 
properties of the elements, the ‘‘virtutes’’, survive in the 
compound, it is difficult to see how St. Thomas could 
not subscribe to the following sentence from his old pro- 
fessor: ‘‘Forma mixti . . est actus de potentia formali 
non de materiali omnino et est actus ille secundum esse 
simplex, et tamen in se habet virtutes mixtorum (elemen- 
torum), a quorum virtutibus causatur et educitur.”’ (ibid.) 
With equal readiness could Albert subscribe to the follow- 
ing from his pupil: ‘“‘Formae elementorum suscipiunt 
magis et minus, non secundum se, sed secundum quod 
manent virtute in qualitatibus elementaribus quasi in 
propriis instrumentis."’ (In Boetium de Trinitate, iv, 3, 
ad 6.) 


It is generally recognized that in the teaching of Alber- 
tus Magnus some reality other than prime matter is car- 
ried over from the elements into the compound. This 
reality, while it persists in the compound, does not de- 
serve the name of substantial form. It is neither the form 
of the element nor the form of the compound. It is an 
active property which clings to certain portions of the 
new subject, however minutely differentiated those por- 
tions may be. These properties of the elements are said 
to be reduced to a medium; that is necessary to establish 
a union; it does not mean that there are no new proper- 
ties. In fact Albert speaks of the “‘marvelous’’ properties 
which the elements acquire in the compound, as indeed 
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can be seen in organisms. Yet the compound always re- 
tains traces of the elements. (Inorganic substances, to be 
sure, have not of themselves the active potencies to educe 
an organic form. But in the case of intussuception the 
active properties of the elements would seem in Albert’s 
view to be in passive potency for the eduction of the vital 
principle; the active agent of the eduction is the already 
existing organism.) The old properties which still per- 
sist, even though they exist in only certain parts of the 
compound, have no other subject than the compound 
itself; thus they need not be extinguished in the old sub- 
ject and be reproduced in the new. 


However mysterious may be the physical processes in- 
volved in the formation of natural compounds, there is, 
it seems to me, only one real philosophical difficulty, and 
that is: how to explain the fact that the compound is 
one individual. When we consider combination in the 
abstract, and limit our consideration to quantity, we ex- 
perience no great trouble. Just as we can divide an indi- 
vidual continuum into many individuals, so we can unite 
many continua into one without any loss of actuality 
other than their individuality. But how unite qualities? 
If the qualities be very diverse and active, does their union 
merely mean a dull average, or does it mean alteration 
and generation of new qualities? It seems we must resort 
to experiment. In the familiar example given by St. 
Thomas (De Anima, ii, 4), the slip cut from a plant is 
itself a complete substance of the same species as the parent 
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plant, and if grafted back onto the plant will become one 
substance with it again without any qualitative change 
in either. If, however, the slip be grafted onto the roots 
of a plant of another species, a very appreciable change 
of qualities will take place. From such facts as these, it 
is surely not a far cry to the assertion that even the ele- 
ments, without suffering the separation of their proper- 
ties from prime matter, can combine into one substance 
of a new species. And this I take to be the assertion of 
Albertus Magnus. 


It has often been asserted that though St. Thomas at 
first held to these teachings of his master, he afterwards 
relinquished them. But since some of the texts most fa- 
vorable to the explanation of Albertus are found in the 
later writings of the Angelic Doctor, it is difficult to show 
the defection of the pupil from his master. Add to this 
the fact that the doctrines of St. Thomas were shortly 
after his death made the object of attack. ‘‘The acuteness 
of the situation,’’ says Dr. Grabmann, “‘is strikingly seen 
from the well authenticated fact that Albert the Great 
did not shun setting out on foot from Cologne to Paris 
in his old age, in order to defend the doctrines of his 
recently deceased, famous disciple’. (Cf. Thomas Aqut- 
nas, Trans. by V. Michel, p. 59; also p. 33.) This is 
extrinsic evidence that there was no serious disagreement 
between the two Doctors on so vital a Thomistic doctrine 
as the formation of compounds and the unicity of sub- 
stantial form in each natural body. 


Book Reviews 


ANTHOLOGY OF MODERN PHILOSOPHY 


By D. S. Robinson 
New York, Crowell, $4.50 


To his previous Anthology of Recent Philosophy, which 
comprised selections from the most notable of 20th century 
philosophers, Prof. Robinson now adds another very useful 
collection of excerpts from the writings of philosophizers from 
Paracelsus to Thomas Hill Green. Some of the selections have 
been especially translated for this volume, and are, as far as I 
know, nowhere else available in English, viz., those from Bruno, 
Campanella, Kierkegaard and Herbart. The passages from Male- 
branche, Schleiermacher, Kant (in part) and Hegel (in part) 
are from very recent translations, which have not hitherto been 
accessible for a source book. But besides the service it renders 
for reference purposes, the book is enhanced by numerous de- 
vices which will assist the student to a better understanding of 
the authors read. Among these we may mention the concise 
analyses preceding each chapter, bibliographical and biographical 
sketches of each author, suggestions and questions for discus- 
sion at the end of each chapter, and the addition of a few dia- 
grams (not original) which are intended to summarize and 
clarify some of the more difficult parts of the text. 

The merits of an Anthology are, I suppose, to be evaluated 
only on the basis of the judgment displayed in the process of 
eclecticism. In general it may be said that Prof. Robinson has 
been very judicious. There are some ninety passages from 
thirty-two authors, and among the philosophical loci classict 
are included Bacon’s Four Idols and Wonders of the New At- 


lantis, Descartes’ proofs for the existence of God, Spinoza’s 
Highest Good, Leibnitz’s Monadology, Kant’s Antinomies and 
Moral Law, and Comte’s Law of the Three Stages. We are 
pleased to see that among these is included a passage from Von 
Schlegel, the only ‘‘modern’’ Catholic awarded a place. It was 
in 1778 that Lessing in his Eine Duplik, said: ‘‘If God held 
in his right hand the entire Truth and in his left hand the 
single lifelong pursuit of it, although with the condition that I 
should ever and always be in error, and gave me the choice 
between them, I would in all humility reach for His left hand 
and say: ‘Father, give me this; is not the pure Truth for Thee 
alone?’’’ It seems that modern philosophy ‘“‘in all humility’ 
has invariably chosen what is in the Father's left hand: it has 
chosen to take the part of a philosophical Martha instead of a 
philosophical Mary. 

This Anthology will afford many examples of “reaching for 
the left hand.’’ But they should prove of much value not only 
to the student, but to teachers as well: for they are a fine sup- 
plement to lectures in the History of Modern Philosophy. 

We note a few slips in typography, chiefly in the ancient 
languages. (Another argument for the study of the classics, at 
least for printers!) In the quotation from Lucretius on page 48, 
orgem should read orbem; and on the same page genteis should 
read gentis. On page 818 Leibnitz’s graduating thesis is entitled 
De principis individui. (If he had written it that way he should 
never have graduated.) Again the famous quotation concerning 
the gestation of mountains and the parturition of insignificant 
rodents is not from Aristotle’s Poetics, but from Horace’s Ars 
Poetica (p. 27). 

S.-5..-D, 
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THE ANGELIC DOCTOR 


By Jacques Maritain 
Translated by J. F. Scanlan 
New York, Dial Press, $2.50 


Jacques Maritain has long since established himself as one 
of the leading thinkers of modern times. His writings on scho- 
lastic philosophy have given us in an excellent and powerful 
style the work of a penetrating intellect. In the Angelic Doctor 
we see him in a new aspect. He is here as always the disciple 
of St. Thomas, but he is more. He is the devotee. He writes 
as enthusiastically of the saint as of the philosopher, and for 
that we admire him. His simple, humble devotion to the holi- 
ness of Aquinas, and his reiterated claim that Thomas, while 
basing all his philosophy on reason, was yet helped and guided 
by the Source of all truth, show that M. Maritain’s grasp on 
reality is not limited to what the unaided intellect can attain. 
History has shown only too well that the human mind, although 
it is theoretically and truly per se infallibilis, is so subject to 
accidental influences, that it must almost invariably go astray 
unless it be guided, at least in a negative way, by some norm out- 
side and superior to itself. That norm for Aquinas was the Divine 
Wisdom, and Jacques Maritain is humble enough and honest 
enough to proclaim explicitly that Thomas and all other phi- 
losophers need such a help if they are to be fit guides of a blindly 
groping human race. Because mankind, or rather the self- 
constituted leaders and thinkers of mankind, have rejected that 
norm, and with it the whole system of metaphysics whereby 
alone ultimate truth can be attained, the human mind is sick. 
It has ‘‘taken unto itself the peculiarly divine privilege of abso- 
lute independence or all-sufficiency which theologians term 
aseitas;’’ it has further enslaved itself to matter; and matter, 
a principle of disunion, has begotten division, and philosophy 
has become chaos. 

Now there is one remedy that can restore order, one instru- 
ment that can re-establish unity and that remedy, and that in- 
strument is Thomistic philosophy. Throughout this book M. 
Maritain views St. Thomas as the divinely appointed savior 
of the mind. Whether he calls him the Saint, or the Wise 
Architect, or the Apostle of Our Time, or the Common Doctor, 
he means one thing and he repeats it time and again. Thomas 
is the savior of the mind, and we need him now as never before. 
His philosophy, learned from the Uncreated Wisdom and from 
the wisdom of all philosophers, and founded on unchanging 
metaphysical truth is the one thing whereby order can be brought 
out of chaos and unity from endless division. 


J. B. 


THE FLIGHT FROM REASON 


By Arnold Lunn 
New York, The Dial Press, 1931, $3.50 


Darwinian materialism has been refuted countless times, and 
has long since been discarded by the high-priesthood of science. 
Its spirit, however, lingers on in the literature of the day. 
Wherefore Mr. Lunn’s popular presentation of the case, clear, 
logical, witty, and stripped of all technicality, should be as 
useful as it is interesting. 

His thesis is that materialistic evolution, and especially the 
Darwinian brand, was anti-intellectual, irrational, a true “flight 
from reason’. And this thesis he develops by giving first a 
description of an age that was pre-eminently rational, the age 
of St. Thomas Acquinas and Scholasticism. In contrast the 
origins of empiricism are traced, and the tremendous impetus 
which it received after the Protestant Reformation explained. 
From this spirit of empiricism Darwinism sprang, blossomed 
and faded, having no rational basis. 

But why was it so popular for the time? For two reasons— 
Theophobia (and this is a fine chapter) and the jealousy of 
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the professional scientist toward the amateur. The experts 
refused to ‘‘sit down before the facts’’ which did not coincide 
with their hypotheses, and stopped their ears to the criticism 
of such men as Samuel Butler (who unfortunately had no 
Ph.D. to guarantee the validity of his logic). The author adds 
a chapter on psychical research, without ascribing much value to 
it as a proof of the supernatural. The point he wishes to stress 
is, that even this dangerous and exceedingly doubtful argument 
for the existence of a spirit world was sufficient to make the 
Victorian materialist remember urgent business in other quarters. 

It is encouraging to see Scholasticism so well understood by 
one who is still outside its pale, and so favorably contrasted 
with modern philosophies as it is in this book. And it is like- 
wise encouraging to find one more author who does not think 
it necessary to resort to mystification in order to write philos- 
ophy, but who can express himself clearly, humorously and 
to the point. 

J. M. HOWARD. 


BEHAVIORISM: A BATTLE LINE 
Edited by William P. King, D. D. 
Cokesbury Press, Nashville, Tenn., $2.25 

Dr. William P. King in his Behaviorism: A Battle Line has 
succeeded in gathering together the view-points of many dis- 
tinguished opponents of this new psychology. Ass is naturally 
to be expected in such a symposium, the contributors differ in 
their criticisms; and it is perhaps fortunate that they do, since 
thus the subject is treated from many angles. Unity is lent to 
the work, however, by the fact that the contributors take a 
common stand against behaviorism as a philosophy, not as a 
method of investigation. 

The editor has grouped the essays into three divisions, thus 
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achieving a greater harmony than would otherwise have been 
possible. In the first part Professor William McDougall of 
Duke University leads the attack. He gives due credit to the 
praiseworthy results of objective methods, but at the same time 
rightly condems the denial of the existence of subjective factors. 
Despite the fact that much good has come from applying purely 
objective methods, one nevertheless wonders whether the waste 
of effort does not more than overbalance the success achieved. 
As one eminent professor recently remarked, ‘‘More time is 
being spent on investigating the learning ability of white rats 
than is being given to the problems of college students.’ It is 
to practically the same conclusion that McDougall and his col- 
leagues come after a thorough study of the methodology of 
behaviorism. 


In the second part this book reviews the limitations of be- 
haviorism in the fields of the social sciences and in the arts 
and religion. How utterly barren any mechanistic philosophy 
is in giving a just appreciation of things non-material is patent; 
for, granting its first principle, that nothing is true but what can 
be seen and weighed and measured, it follows that all subjective 
phenomena are non-existent. It is on this very score that the 
behaviorist has brought upon himself the most severe criticism. 


The third and final part is entitled Behaviorism and Meta- 
physics. When the behaviorist attacks the existence of spiritual 
realities, such as the soul, the freedom of the will, personality, 
he is aiming at the very foundation of any rational civilization. 
Consequently he must be opposed at every step. To one who 
is accustomed to a definite and well-defined stand on these points 
this last section will, perhaps, be the least satisfactory of all. 
It does, however, succeed in demonstrating clearly that behavior- 
ism has by no means won the day. 

RAYMOND H. REIS. 
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SECONDARY EDUCATION 
IN THE UNITED STATES 


By WILLIAM A. SMITH, Associate Professor of 
Education, University of California 


T° obtain a true appreciation of the American High 
School, its historical setting, its present functioning, 
and its future import in our national life you need to 
read this book. It gives a sane appraisal of the role of 
the American High School as a_ powerful democratic 
institution; it treats the history of secondary education 
in a new way, showing how its evolution has corre- 
sponded to changes in our economic, social, and political 
life; it compares our American institutions with various 
European school systems; it throws the light of modern 
research on the crucial problems of the curriculum; it 
handles the chaotic subject of the extra-curriculum ina 
masterly and constructive manner; it presents a com- 
plete and significant discussion of the characteristics and 
needs of the secondary school population; it offers a 
challenging, helpful discussion of the changing concep- 
tions and practices of secondary school teaching. 


As a text for the course in secondary education, or for 
the private reading of teachers, this is the most complete, 
careful, up-to-date survey of the field available any- 
where. 


Green cloth, 430 pages, 12 mo, $2.50 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY, 60 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 


Forthcoming 


GUIDANCE IN SECONDARY SCHOOLS 


By LEONARD V. KOOS, University of Chicago, and 
GRAYSON N. KEFAUVER, Teachers 
College, Columbia University 


HERE is a manual on guidance for secondary school administra- 
tors and teachers which will enable you to establish a working 
guidance program, without which no school can claim to be up to 
date. It tells how to secure and organize information concerning 
the individual student, how to inform him concerning educational 
and vocational opportunities, and how to guide him toward well- 
rounded development and the appropriate vocational choice. It is 
full of examples from schools all over the country, and gives a 
critical review of the research which has been done. 


READY THIS SPRING 


DIRECTED OBSERVATION AND TEACHING IN 
SECONDARY SCHOOLS 


By WILLIAM L. WRINKLE, Principal of Colorado State 
Teachers High School, and WINFIELD D. ARMEN- 
TROUT, Director of Training Schools, Colorado 
State Teachers College 


Can you pick flaws in your own teaching? When, in a super- 
visory capacity, or as a visitor, you are observing another’s 
teaching do you know how to evaluate it? Are you in contact 
with practice teachers? Then you will find tremendous value in 
this work. It tells how to analyze teaching activities—your own 
or some one else’s—and how to measure them against the best 
modern practices. 
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